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A POLYCLITAN STATUE AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE 



[Plates I-II] 



A STATUE of a youth, about life size, with marked Polyclitan 
characteristics has been in the possession of Wellesley College 
since 1905, when, from funds generously contributed by Miss 
Hannah Parker Kimball, it was purchased for the Farnsworth 
Museum of Art, where it is the most noteworthy of a small but 
interesting collection of ancient marbles. Although the figure 
has suffered sadly from weathering and careless treatment, it 
cannot fail to make a rare impression by the simple dignity and 
restfulness of its pose, and the intellectual quality of its expres- 
sion. The theme which was chosen by the sculptor is simple, a 
young man, athletic but not overtrained, standing easily on his 
right foot with the left resting flat on the ground a little at the 
side, looking downward to the right, perhaps holding in his left 
hand an object of such slight importance that he pays no atten- 
tion to it, — a youth caught in a moment of leisure and medita- 
tion (Plate I).i 

As was the fate of many of the statues which were xmearthed 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the missing por- 
tions of our figure had been restored without due regard for their 
correctness, as may be seen from the description in the catalogue 
of Matz-Duhn.2 

1 1 am greatly indebted to the Administration of Wellesley College and the 
Art Department for permission to publish this statue, and wish especially to 
express my appreciation of the generosity which made it possible to have the 
head removed from the torso,, without which the proof of my thesis would 
have been impossible. Thanks are also due to Professor Paul Wolters for in- 
formation which enabled me to trace the earlier history of the marble. 

2 Matz-Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rrnn^ No. 1000. "Etwas tiber Igr. VoU- 
kommen nakt; von kraftigem Korperbau. R. Standbein neben ein Tronk; das 
1. Bein ist stark zur Seite gesetzt. Der 1. Arm geht nieder, der r. thut dies 
bis zum Ellenbogen, der Unterarm geht aufwarts und die Hand findet sich 
etwa der Schulter gegentiber. Der Kopf hat den Typus des Doryphoros (mit 
getheilter Stim) doch ist er auf einem zwischengeflickten Hals aufgesetzt und 

American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the a a 

Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XXII (1918), No. 1. ^^ 
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The Roman dealer and worker in marble through whom the 
statue was purchased, apparently removed most of these earlier 
additions, and made some adjustments in the position of the 
head. The breaks in the neck, the right shoulder, and the left 
leg, as well as many minor disfigurements on the surface were 
filled in with colored plaster. The weight of the figure as it is 
now placed on the pedestal is thrown too far to its left, a position 
which detracts from the impression of rest otherwise made by it. 

The material is a fine-grained marble which has weathered 
into a soft brown tint, except where the surface has been tam- 
pered with, as on the breast which has been so treated as to 
give it a hard cold appearance. The original surface is however 
preserved, — well-polished but not brilliant, — on the top of the 
shoulders, the arm, and on much of the torso and legs. Both the 
head and the torso have suffered from dripping water which has 
worn deep furrows down the left side. The hair on the right side 
of the head is worn down much as if it had lain partly exposed in 
the earth and been trodden upon, while the left side behind the 
ear has marks of weathering which are not continued on the torso 
below, showing that the head and the torso were not subjected to 
the same conditions. The lobes of the ears have been at some 
time cut off. 

The right arm was originally made in one piece with part of 
the shoulder, and the deep square dowel-hole by which it was 

somit seine Zuhorigkeit zweifelhaft, (jedoch stimmt der Korper mit dem Char- 
acter des Kopfes vollkommen tiberein). Erganzt sind am Kopf Nase und 
Eann. Modern, ausser dem Hals, der ganze r. Arm mit einem Sttick der 
Schulter, der 1. Unterarm, beide Unterbeine, der Tronk und der Basis." 
The principal measurements of the statue are: — 

Height of Head, 0.271 

Length of eyes and distance between them, . 034 

Length of torso, 0.504 

Distance between nipples, 0.267 

Left leg to knee, 0,532 

Height of figure as it stands, 1 . 320 

Estimated height of original, 1 .890 

Below are corresponding measurements of the Doryphorus and of the 
Idolino. 

Dor5rphorus 
Total height 1.980 

Distance between eyes 0.04 

Length of face 0.20 

Distance between nipples . 31 



Idolino 


WeUesley 


1.500 


ca. 1.890 


0.0318 


0.034 


0.147 


0.189 


0.215 


0.267 
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fastened is seen in the torso (Fig. 1). Here, and at the end of 
the stump of the left arm, are surface cuttings which were used 

when the restorations were made. 
There is a break in the upper 
right shoulder, and the left leg is 
also broken away from the torso, 
but these parts are correctly 
joined. The left leg is slightly in 
front of the right, not in the same 
plane as is the case with the 
Doryphorus and Diadumenus. 

The left arm is thrown back 
arid is well separated from the 
torso, a position which suggests 
that it was slightly bent at the 
elbow, and that the left hand held 
some weight. The swelling of the 
trapezius muscle between the neck 
and the deltoid, as well as the 
greater projection of the left clav- 
icle indicates the same possibility, 
especially as the right shoulder, so 
far as its fragmentary condition 
allows us to judge, is much flatter 
(Fig. 2). Such a prominence of 
the left shoulder, combined with 
the flatness of the right, is found 
in both the Doryphorus and the 
Diadumenus, but is more marked 
in the latter.^ This, Hke the 
greater contraction of the muscles 
of the right leg noticeable in our 
statue is one of the means of pro- 
ducing greater ^^ swing/' and is 
more marked in figures which 
emphasize the chiastic or other 
free positions. 

The right hand hung passive, 
near the leg, as we infer from the flat outHne of the shoulder, and 

1 Petersen, ai Diadumeno di Policleto.' B, Com, Rom, XYIII, 1890, pp. 
185-192. 




Figure 1. — ^Polyclitan Statue: 
Right Side. 
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the fact thatj while there are no ^'puntelh" to support the arnij 
a surface of plaster on the outer side of the right leg suggests 
that one may have been 
broken or cut away at that 
point. 

The statue belongs to the 
series of Polyclitan figures 
classed by Furtwangler as the 
Athlete standing in repose.^ A 
more complete list is given by 
Lippold,^ who has kindly 
called my attention to another 
head in Aix.^ Only two of the 
heads are now on torsos of the 
type : one in the Vatican,^ and 
the other at Wellesley College. 
It will be remembered that 
Von Duhn, although he con- 
ceded the exact correspondence 
in style and proportions of our 
statue, repeated the grave 
doubts of Matz as to whether 
the head belonged to the torso, 
basing his judgment on the in- 
sertion of the neck. There is 
great uncertainty in the case 
of the Vatican replica too, not 



1 Meisterwerke, pp. 493 ff.; Master- 
pieces, pp. 281 ff. 

2'Zu Polyklet.' Jh. Arch. I. 
XXIII, 1908, 203-208. The head 
A 10 in Lippold's series is now in 
the Metropolitan Museum. Cf. B. Figure 2.- 

Metr. Mus. Ill, 1908, p. 7, fig. 7. 

3 Esp6randieu, Recueil general des 




-Polyclitan Statue: 
Back. 



hasreliefs, statues et hustes de la Gaule romaine, III, 2499. 

^Amelung, Skulpturen d. Vaticanischen Museums; Galleria delle statue, 
No. 251. Amelung has suggested (text to Arndt, Einzelaufnahmen, No. 1137) 
that the head and torso, although not from the same statue, are both replicas 
from the same type, that which Furtwangler established. He has more re- 
cently expressed his conviction after seeing photographs of our statue, that we 
have both parts of the same statue. 
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only because of a similar insertion, but more significantly, 
because the marble of the head differs from that of the torso. 
We must therefore admit the possibility that Furtwangler was 
wrong in assuming that such a type existed in the fifth cen- 
tury, unless we can find sufficient evidence that the head and 
torso of our replica belong together. As a matter of fact, 
Furtwangler argued from less evidence than we have, as he did 
not connect our statue with the series at all, but based his sup- 
position largely on the Vatican copy, confirmed by the bronze 
statuette in the Louvre.^ Lippold, although he had seen only 
inadequate photographs of the Wellesley replica, was inclined to 
believe, in spite of the doubts of Von Duhn and of Amelung, that 
both heads belong to their respective torsos, on the ground that 
the coincidence of two heads of the same type being found with 
two torsos also of the same type is too strong to be accidental. 

Realizing the importance of ascertaining the truth of the mat- 
ter, I obtained permission to have the head removed from the 
torso. The dealer in Rome had assured me that the two be- 
longed together. He wrote: ^^I can assure you that I have never 
doubted that the head belonged to the body: the perfect line 
which was secured in putting on the head, the same break of the 
neck, the quality of the marble, the same ^patina' of the two 
surfaces have all convinced me that the head belongs to the rest. 
I had to model the neck to fit it to the torso, but it used to be as 
it is at present. There is, I believe, a small portion of plaster in 
the break to supply a chip (scheggia) of marble which in the 
breaking of the statue was perhaps separated and lost.^^ In 
spite of these reassuring words, however, it was seen on examina- 
tion that the plaster had been cunningly colored so as to give an 
impression of a curving break in the torso fitting into the break 
of the head with only a line between. The plaster at the back 
had been carried over the polished surface about half an inch, 
concealing the fact that the line of the spine did not meet the 
head in the proper place, as the plaster covered the marble above 
and below the break. Both surfaces had been planed horizontal, 
and there was an insertion of plaster varying in depth from one 
cm. behind to four cm. in front to replace what had been described 
as a ** scheggia di marmoJ^ The head, however, was probably 
put on as it had been seen by Von Duhn, for in removing the 
plaster two layers were found, showing that the incorrect placing 

* Furtwangler, op. a7., pi. xxviii, 3. 
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of the head was the work of a time when mistakes of this kind 
were due rather to ignorance than deceit. The torso and head 
had both been cut away inside so that a large piece of iron could 
be fixed in the torso on which the head might rest. This prop 
prevents a correct adjustment of the head. It was disappointing 
not to find any coincident break between the head and torso, to 
establish without doubt their connection. Furthermore, the 
exaggerated inclination forward of the head and the consequent 
length of the neck were disconcerting. The possibility of our 
thesis did not seem hopeless, however, in view of the general im- 
pression made by the statue of harmony in proportion and style, 
as well as in the color and texture of the surfaces. 

Fragments of the marble, chipped from the inside of the head 
and of the torso were submitted to Professor Harold W. Tomlinson 
of the Petrological Laboratory, Swarthmore, who after micro- 
scopic analysis assured me that the two were from the same marble, 
beyond a shadow of doubt.^ This would itself be convincing un- 
less we admit the possibility that the sculptor used adjacent 
blocks of marble for fashioning two different statues in the 
manner of Polyclitus of the same proportions, but of different 
types, and that we have the head of one and the torso of the other, 
— a supposition highly improbable. Furthermore, the vertical 
furrows in both head and torso, which are evidently made by 
dripping water, are corrugated in precisely the same way, and 
show that the marble has the same degree of density throughout. 
This is seen on the left cheek and on the torso below it just at the 
medial line of the abdomen (Fig. 3). Had the marble been of 
different densities at these points water would not have produced 
the same effect. 

1 Professor Tomlinson reports as follows: — ''I have made sections of the two 
samples that you sent me, and upon examination find them to be the same 
rock. Recrystallization has taken place in the two marbles to the same extent 
and the grains are relatively the same size and have the same arrangement. 
The feature that would immediately identify the two samples as the same rock 
is the presence in both of small thin plates of a micaceous mineral, too small to 
positively determine, but most probably Phlogopite. Phlogopite often oc- 
curs in Marbles but would not be likely to occur in such similar form in two 
specimens from different locaHties. Chemical analysis would show nearly 
pure Calcium Carbonate, the Magnesium content being very small." 
The Analysis follows : — 

Mineralogical Composition, Calcite (Phlogopite?) : 

Texture, Granular crystalline: 

Origin, Recrystallized sediment: 

Rock Species, Marble. 
5 
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But the evidence from the quality of the marble fails to con- 
vince if the head and torso cannot be brought into proper rela- 
tion with each other. Owing to the inserted iron, experiments 

with the mar- 
ble itself were 
impossible, 
but a series of 
trials has been 
made with 
casts of the 
head and of 
the shoulders 
to ascertain 
the proper 
pose of the 
head. It was 
at once seen 
that the 
muscles of 
the right side, 
where the 
head comes 
nearest to the 
shoulder, are 
in perfect line 
with the cor- 
responding 
muscles of 
the torso. 
But if these lines are brought together, as well as the line of 
the spine, the head must be tipped so as to make the neck 
somewhat long on the left, the effect of which is exaggerated 
by the flatness and lack of modelling on that side. It is to be 
noted, however, that the long flat side is common to all the replicas 
of this type, as to a certain extent even in the severer Dory- 
phorus, while the pose of the freer Polyclitan types necessitates 
the long stretch of muscle. Miss Ella Lucas, of the Department 
of Art at Wellesley College, a pupil of St. Gaudens, has kindly 
given her attention to the problem, and has successfully overcome 
the difficulty presented by this length without disturbing the re- 
lations of the muscles of the right side. That the head can be 




FiGUBE 3. — Head of Polyclitan Statue. 
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brought to rest naturally on the shoulders may be seen from the 
photographs taken of the two casts welded together according to 
the design of Miss Lucas (Plate II). 

In the face of such evidence, it seems most improbable that the 
head and torso should not belong together. The proportions and 
the style, the identity of the marble, established both by analysis 
and by similar weathering and color, the corroborative evidence 
of the Vatican statue, and finally, the fact that without the least 
juggling with the surfaces, the neck can be restored so that the 
correspondence of the muscles is perfectly established, all give 
the strongest evidence for the genuineness of our statue as it now 
stands. If this is proved, the series of replicas of heads and torsos 
is established as a type. 

Furtwangler held that the original of this type should be placed 
chronologically between the Doryphorus and the Diadumenus. 
Lippold, on the other hand, has expressed the opinion that it 
simply reverses the pose reflected in the youth by Stephanus, 
which was derived from the period before Polyclitus, with both 
feet flat, and bearing a weight, if in either hand, on the side on 
which the figure rests. According to him, this is the simplest 
of all the Polyclitan poses, and therefore precedes the Dory- 
phorus. He then explains the greater lightness and flexibility 
of the figure by pointing out that the subject represented is a 
younger man, whose less developed frame would require a less 
severe treatment. But we cannot be sure that the weight was 
in the right hand. If the swelling of the muscles of the left 
shoulder indicates, as it does in the living form, that the greater 
strain was on that side, we must assume that the left hand carried 
the weight. The very decided backward bend of the upper left 
arm is inexplicable if the arm hung passive. The only evidence 
to the contrary is the position of the right hand of the bronze 
statuette in the Louvre, a fifth century original of this type. 
Here, the hand is so extended as possibly to hold a patera. But 
there is no reason why Polyclitus, even after he introduced the 
''walking^' pose for the Doryphorus may not have created a type 
with both feet flat on the ground. The pose of the Idolino, a 
work showing strong Polyclitan influence, proves that such a 
treatment is not confined to works which precede the Dory- 
phorus. 

Now our torso resembles the Doryphorus in squareness of 
proportion with the characteristic shape of abdomen and chest, 
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Figure 4. — Heads of (a) Doryphorus and 
(b) Statue at Wellesley. 



the hard 
treatment of 
the lower line 
of the thorax, 
and the pat- 
ternlike mus- 
cles . But 
there is an 
ease and 
lightness in 
the figure due 
to the flexi- 
bility of the 
medial line, 
the forward 

thrust of the left leg, the dehcacy of modelling, notably of the 
abdomen, and 
above all the shape 
and pose of the 
head, and the ex- 
pression of the 
face. While the 
skull of the Dory- 
phorus narrows 
from back to front, 
the type under dis- 
cussion is even nar- 
rower across the 
forehead, and its 
oval is less elong- 
ated from back to 
front (Fig. 4). The 
face is longer in 
proportion and 
more tapering to- 
ward the chin, and 
the cheeks are 
flatter, so that the 
whole impression 
is more refined. 
The forehead with its strongly defined horizontal furrow, the 




Figure 5. — Head of Polyclitan Statue, 
FROM Cast. 
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eyebrows which rise sharply at the inner corners of the eyes to 
curve and broaden gradually into cushions on the outside, the 
well defined groove of the lids which melt away into the temples, 
the strong pull of the gaze downward and to the side, the parted 
lips, all give the face more earnestness and individuality of ex- 
pression than is found in the Doryphorus and its derivatives. 
There is greater variety and delicacy in the treatment of the hair 
also. The locks, while clinging to the skull, are less distinct and 
are arranged without symmetry, although there is a slight parting 
over the centre of the forehead (Fig. 5). In front of the right 
ear they are short and curve forward simply, but on the left 
side a long lock is doubled back on itself and a flat end lies 
lower on the cheek. The whorl at the crown is very irregular. 

The original of this type, then, depended for its charm upon 
the employment of subtle means to express the spiritual qualities 
of its subject. And it is just in the ability to reveal the inner life, 
and to give a personal quality to the face, that this type marks 
a distinct advance on the severer creations of Polyclitus. The 
contention of Lippold does not then seem to be upheld after 
examination of our statue, but we shall come nearer the truth 
by supposing that it belongs in time close to the later period of 
Polyclitus, even if, as was maintained by Furtwangler, it were 
not from his own hand. 

Alice Walton. 

Wellesley College, 
Welleslet, Mass. 



